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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN WISCONSIN 


Since the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission was established, in 1895, the num- 
ber of free public libraries has increased 


from 28 to 123. Sums amounting to more © 


than two and one-quarter million dollars 
have been given for library buildings, there 
being 55 buildings as compared with 3 ten 
years ago. When the Commission was es- 
tablished, but one library in the state em- 
ployed service trained in _ professional 
schools. There are now 20 librarians in 
Wisconsin from library training schools 
and 89 librarians and assistants who have 
attended one or more sessions of the sum- 
mer school conducted by the Commission. 

Despite this encouraging showing, much 
remains to be done. There are 3 cities of 
over 3,000 population each without public 
libraries under the state law, 3 of between 
2,000 and 3,000 population, and 23 of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 population, unpro- 
vided with free public libraries. The need 
of the traveling libraries, of which nearly 
400 are now circulated, is emphasized by 
the fact that in 17 counties of the state 
there is not one free public library. 

While the number of books per 100 per- 
sons averages 68 in the United States, in 


Wisconsin .the average is but 58, yee 


3 


ably less than the record shows for Ohio, 
Illinois or . Michigan, though somewhat 
more than the average in Iowa, Indiana or 
Minnesota. Taking the most recent census 
office estimate of population for this state, 
2,155,441, the number of people per library 
is 9,412, 

The total number of volumes in Wis- 
consin libraries of 1,000 volumes and over 
is 1,257,747, but this total includes society 
and school libraries belonging in that class. 
In free public libraries, according to statis- 
tics just compiled by the Commission, the 
number of volumes is 593,657, the libraries 
being classified as follows: 

No. libraries. No. vols. 
10,000 volumes or more.. 11 307,082 
1 131,853 

a 81,772 
1,000- 2,500 52,267 
Less than 1,000 20,683 


The number of volumes in the several 
libraries is given in the subjoined table: 


More than 10,000 


Milwaukee ..156,762 La Crosse ... 
Eau Claire .. 15,036 Madison 
Fond du Lac 21,470 Oshkosh 
Green ‘Bay .. 10,192 Racine 
Janesville |... 16,065 Sunerior 
Kenosha ,... 14,836 


13,582 
1 
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5,000 to 10,000 


Appleton - 8,802 Menasha ..... 5,491 
Ashland . 5,303 Menomonie ... 9,132 
Baraboo ..... 5,074 Merrill ...... 8,64 
Beaver Dam .. 7,950 Monroe ...... 5,685 
MEE... cctanse ,191 Neenah ...... 8,404 
Chippewa Falls 7,867 Portage ...... 5,188 
Grand Rapids. 5,524 Sheboygan ... 7,759 
Manitowoc ... 6,513 Stevens Pt. ... 5,300 
Marinette .... 9,670 Waupun ...... 5,860 
2,500 to 5,000 
AOtIGO 4.5.50: 2,674 Neillsville .... 2,669 
Bayfield ...... 3,053 Oconomowoc 3,787 
a ae - 2,689 Oconto ...... 3,706 
Columbus - 2,874 Rice Lake ... 2,590 
De Pere 2.000. 3,148 Ripon ....... 3,639 
Elkhorn ...... 3,020 Sparta ...... 4,706 
Evansville 3,334 Washburn 2,675 
Hayward .... 2,748 Watertown ... 3,746 
Kaukauna .... 2,800 Waukesha 4,198 
Lake Geneva . 4,005 Wausau ...... 4,090 
Marshfield ... 3,441 Wauwatosa 4,454 
Mineral Point. 3,602 Whitewater 4,124 
1,000 to 2,500 
CC ee 1,431 Mosinee ...... ,436 
Blk. Riv. Falls 1,513 New London .. 1,322 
Belleville .... 2,422 Plymouth .... 1,641 
Cumberland - 1,620 Reedsburg 2,414 
Darlington . 1,950 Rhinelander .. 2,442 
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Richland Cen.. 1,882 
Edgerton ..... 1, 2,335 
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Ft. Atkinson... 2,453 Stoughton .... 2,077 
Horicon ..... 1,205 Tomah ...... 1,477 
Hudson ...... 2,362 Viroqua ...... 2,284 
Kilbourn 1,683 Waupaca 2,133 


Lake Mills": 1,676 Wausaukee ... 1,573 
Lancaster |.... 1,802 West Bend ... 1,919 


Medford ..... 1,514 Whitehall 1,514 
Mondovi ..... 1,168 
Less than 1,000 

Algoma ...... 590 Oakfield ..... F 922 
COMP s0s0cne 625 Omro ....... 434 
Dodgeville ... 995 Peshtigo ..... 350 
VE, as seo 318 Pewaukee .... 500 
Fairchild .... 370 Platteville ... 900 
Footville .... 500 Pt. Washingt’n 471 
Hartford .... 700 Pr. du Sac.... 380 
Hartland .... 842 Prescott ..... 653 
Hillsboro .... 960 Rib Lake .... 562 
Hortonville ... 184 Seymour ..... 738 
TYOMtOM ... 000 200 Shawano ..... 838 
Johnson Ck. .. 347 Shiocton ..... 302 
La Valle .... 269 So. Milwaukee 500 
sere 400 Spring Green . 586 
Mayville ..... 400 Sun Prairie .. 336 
Mazomanie ... 473 Thorp ....... 992 
Montello ..... 900 Token Creek . 212 
Mount Horeb . 300 West Allis ... 200 
New Richmond 300 Westby ...... 3801 
North Freedom 447 Whitefish Bay. 169 
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STATE LIBRARY MEETINGS 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Library Association will be 
held in Beloit, Feb. 22 and 23, 1905. This 
meeting will be a gathering of librarians, 
library trustees, teachers, club-women and 
all interested in library progress. The 
President of the association, Hon. Harlan 
P. Bird of Wausaukee, has conducted a 
unique and successful experiment in pro- 
viding library privileges for working peo- 
ple in his own town. 

The main purpose of the meeting will be 
to arouse greater popular interest in what 
may be called “library extension.” Wis- 
consin libraries have grown remarkably in 
number and size in ten years. How shall 
we get these books to the people? Travel- 
ing libraries, branches and _ stations in 
cities, circulating libraries to schools, spe- 
cial privilege cards to teachers, all the new 
business methods pursued by aggressive, 
up-to-date enthusiastic libraries and libra- 
rians will be exploited. 

The second feature of the program will 
be “better reading.” How can we get more 
people to read the best books? If you 
wish to push the best methods of popular 
home-education, attend this meeting. Tell 
your friends about it. Ask your local 
editors to announce it. The program will 
be sent out soon. If you are not now a 
member, write to the secretary, Miss 
Bertha Marx, Sheboygan, to send you a 
copy of the program when it is published. 


The Commission and the officers of the 
association are anxious to have a big meet- 
ing. Wisconsin is a great library state and 
Wisconsin library meetings ought to be 
well worth attending. There will be some- 
thing of interest to all who are connected 
with library work—for trustees; for libra- 
rians of large libraries; and special insti- 
tutes preliminary to each meeting for libra- 
rians of small libraries. 

Exhibits will be made showing the kinds 
of bindings used in libraries,—the good 
and the poor; of printed catalog cards 
available; of binders for magazines. 

The St. Louis exhibit showing photo- 
graphs and plans of Wisconsin libraries 
will be there. 

New library literature and the latest de- 
vices will be displayed. 

Miss Edna Lyman, children’s librarian at 
Scoville Institute, Oak Park, IIl., will give 
instruction in story hour work, and plans 
will be perfected for such work in a circuit 
of libraries in Wisconsin. 

Librarians should be granted time for 
the meeting. Boards can well afford to pay 
expenses, for the knowledge gained of eco- 
nomical methods of buying and binding 
books will mean money saved for the li- 
brary. 

New library buildings may be seen in 
Beloit, Janesville. and Rockford; these last 
two places being connected with Beloit by 
trolley. If buildine or furniture is of any 
importance to a library, the librarian 
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should see these new buildings, and after 
the meeting, visit one of the state’s model 
libraries in Whitewater. 

Beloit has a comfortable hotel and there 
will be time for becoming acquainted with 
other librarians. 

The best librarians in the -tate will tell 
what they are working for and what they 
have accomplished. 

No Wisconsin librarian can afford to 
miss this meeting. The matter should be 
presented to the boards at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

The full program will be mailed early in 
January. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Library Association was held at 
Manitowoc Nov. 17 and 18, there being a 
large attendance. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Hon. Harlan P. Bird ot Wausau- 


ee. 
. Vice President—Miss Emma Rose of Fond du 
ac, 


Secretary—Miss Lillian Bell of Kaukauna. 
Treasurer—Miss Agnes Dwight of Appleton. 


The Association accepted an invitation to 
hold the next meeting in Fond du Lac. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. J. S. Ander- 
son of Manitowoc, President Bird ap- 
pointed the following committee to con- 
sider the advisability of changing the 
name of the Association: Mrs. J. S. 
Anderson, P. V. Lawson and Miss Kathar- 
ine Cramer. : 

fhe meeting was a great success in every 
way, many excellent papers being read, 
and President Bird lending a new interest 
to the proceedings by means of original 
and searching questions that brought out 
comment, discussion and suggestions of 
great value to all concerned in library 
work. 

It is to be regretted that lack of space 
prevents the publication of some of the ex- 
cellent papers in this number of the Bulle- 
tin. If possible, space will be reserved for 
them later. The papers and addresses 
comprised the following subjects: 

Address of welcome, by Mayor W. G. Kem- 
per of Manitowoc. 

Response by Hon. Harlan P. Bird, president 
of the Fox River Valley library association. 

Address by Hon. L. J. Nash, president of the 
Manitowoc library board. 

“The Library and Local History,” by Dr. H. 
B. Tanner of Kaukauna, read by Miss Bell. 

“The Library Board and Local History in 
Manitowoc,” by Mrs. J. S. Anderson, vice pres- 
ident of the Manitowoc library board. 

“The Relation of the Librarian to the Assist- 
ant,” by Miss Julia E. Elliott of Marinette. 

“The Relation of the Assistant to the Li- 
brarian,” by Miss Hattie Northrop of Menasha. 

“Library Beginnings in Another Field,” by 
Miss Elizabeth B. Wales of Carthage, Mo. 


_Stearns, 
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“Wisconsin Authors,” by Henry E. Legler, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Commission. 

Miss Cornelia Marvin conducted a ques- 
tion box. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS AT ST. LOUIS 


There was a large attendance of Wis- 
consin librarians at the annual conference 
of the A. L. A. held in St. Louis in Octo- 
ber. Full reports of the proceedings have 
been printed in the Library Journal and in 
Public Libraries. The Wisconsin library 
workers who attended the sessions in- 
cluded the following: 

Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, Librarian Isaac S. 
Bradley, Misses Minnie Oakley, Mary Foster and 
Emma Hawley, of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society ; Librarian Walter Smith of the 
University of Wisconsin; Miss Julia Hopkins, 
Miss Emma Blair, Madison; Miss Ellen Parma- 
lee, Miss Emily Turner, Oshkosh; Miss Grace 
Edwards, Superior; Miss Mary A. Smith, Miss 
Edna Hawley, La Crosse; Miss Maud Macpher- 
son, Watertown; Miss Jean Hawkins, Eau 
Claire; Mrs, Clar® Barnes, Kenosha; Miss Try- 
phena Mitchell, Ashland; Miss Julia Elliott, 
Marinette; Miss Cornelia Marvin, Miss L. E. 
Henry E. Legler, Wisconsin library 
commission. 

Negotiations are in progress between the 
recently formed League of Library Com- 
missions and the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, whereby it is hoped to realize the 
co-operative publication of book lists, hand- 
books and other material used by the state 
library commissions. At St. Louis, the 
League named an executive committee 
with authority to make suitable arrange- 
ments for such publications. This com- 
mittee met in Chicago Nov. 28 and 29, 
and formulated plans based on preliminary 
correspondence with L. A. Publishing 
Board officers, which will probably result 
in the issuance through the latter at the 
nominal cost of paper and printing of the 
following publications. Suggestive list of 
books for a small library; Current buying 
lists (bi-monthly); Handbook of library 
administration. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 


The eleventh annual session of the sum- 
mer school for library training, conducted 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, will begin on Monday, May 1, and 
conclude a session of eight weeks on Fri- 
day, June 23. 

There will be no charge for tuition to 
students who are employed in Wisconsin 
public libraries. The fee is $20 for stu- 
dents employed in libraries outside Wis- 
consin. Stationery and desk supplies will 
cost about $5. 

Circulars giving full particulars will be 
mailed in about ten days. = 
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THE STORY HOUR 


Miss Epna Lyman, Children’s Librarian, Scoville Institute, Oak Park, IIl. 


When we touch the question of guiding 
the reading of children in our libraries we 
have opened the consideration of a subject 
which is one of the great arguments for 
the existence of public libraries. 

All about we see and feel the utter in- 
difference of parents to what their children 
are reading, or whether they are reading at 
all, and the results of this indifference ap- 
pear on every hand, in the character of the 
books which content the child, or in his 
determination to bury himself in a book to 
the exclusion of every other interest. 

The librarian sees this indifference and 
its fruit and realizes that it adds another 
responsibility to her already long list, and 
another opportunity to serve. She may 
doubt whether her province is to educate 
the taste of the public at large, but there 
can be no question that in the case of the 
children the choice is not left for her to 
make; the only reason for the child’s read- 
ing at all is that he may grow mentally and 
spiritually. There is no way to protect the 
child against worthless books except by 
giving him a decided taste for what is 
good. Hamilton Mabie says that “tastes 
depend very largely on the standards with 
which we are familiar,” and if these stand- 
ards are acquired hit and miss, without 
training, they are likely to be of a most 
doubtful character. ; 

The love of literature, like the love of 
any of the fine arts, is susceptible of culti- 
vation and is strengthened by constant con- 
tact with the beauty and greatness which 
can compel it. “They are exceptional 
children who read everything regardless of 
its character and come out all right. We 
do not know that any child is of such a 
make-up. We must deal with him as 
though he were not the exceptional but the 
norma! child.” The influence of all that 
he reads upon the mind of the child is suf- 
ficiently appalling, but it is not to be com- 
pared with the influence on his character. 
Henry Churchill King says: “It is his 
susceptibility to the faintest suggestion that 
makes the child so marvelous an imitator.” 
The significance of this truth lies not only 
in the fact that he responds to the example 
in manners and morals of those abcut 


The above paper by Miss Lyman is 
offered as introductory to a talk which 
she will give at Beloit at the Wis- 
consin state meeting, February 22, 1905. 
The story hour has been most suc- 
cessfully conducted in a few of our 


‘not 


him, but equally, and perhaps even more 
exactly, to the heroes who live within the 
covers of his books. If the dangers are 
great, our response must be as forceful and 
our search untiring for the influence which 
will most surely lead the child to the best. 

And what means shall be found? The 
answer seems ready to hand in the use of 
one of the oldest, yet one of the newest 
arts, the art of story-telling. You may 
talk to a child about books, he will give a 
certain kind of response, particularly if he 
respects your judgment because of previ- 
ous experience, but tell him a story and 
you have fastened him with chains he does 
not care to resist. 

The inauguration of the story hour 
then is but the grasping of an opportunity, 
first of all to give keenest joy to the child, 
and at the same time to set his standard 
for judging the value of other stories by 
those he hears, to give him a love for beau- 
tiful form, to introduce him to books he 
might never choose for himse:f and to 
bind him to the friend who tells him 
stories, so that he will feel a confidence 
in her suggestions. 

Before choosing our stories for telling it 
will be well to remind ourselves of our 
purpose in telling stories, namely, to give 
familiarity with good English, to cultivate 
the imagination, to develop the sympathy, 
and to give a clear impression of moral 
truth. With this purpose in mind we shall 
gather our chiJdren into groups whose ages 
are near, and will be reached by the same 
tales. We must be methodical in this as in 
all our library work, and have our cam- 
paign well planned before we begin. 

Not everyone has the gift of telling 
stories, but if one is not gifted with the 
art himself, there will doubtless be some- 
one who is, who can be secured for the 
purpose, if we only feel that the need is 
great enough. 

The way is open to the minds and hearts 
of the children. Shall we neglect it be- 
cause it is old, or because it is new, or be- 
cause we seem somewhat hampered by ex- 
isting conditions? Why not follow the 
successes of others, and then find our 
own? 


libraries. To be sure every librarian is 
qualified to conduct a_ successful 
story hour, but it is usually possible to 
find someone in the community who will 
tell the stories. The story hour requires a 
good deal of preparation. In Pittsburg the 
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librarians who were to tell stories had spe- 
cial training under Miss Shedlock, a well- 
known English story teller, and gave thor- 
ough study to the subject before attempt- 
ing to interest the children. This library 
has published a pamphlet (20c.) on Story 
telling to children from Norse mythology 
and the Nibelungenlied. This pamphlet 
contains references to material on selected 
stories, an annotated reading list for the 
storv teller and for young people, a full 
outline of a course, and many valuable 
suggestions. The same library published 
in its bulletin, October, 1902, the following 
outlines : 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE 

Story 1. Merlin the Enchanter. 

Story 2. How Arthur won his kingdom and 
how he got his sword Excalibur. 


Story 3. The marriage of Arthur and Gypine- 
vere and the founding of the 
Round Table. 

Story 4. The adventure of Gareth. 

Story 5. The adventure of Geraint. 

Story 6. The adventure of Geraint and the 
Fair Enid. . 

Story 7. The story of the dolorous stroke. 

Story 8. How Launcelot saved Guinevere; or, 

he adventure of the cart. 
Story 9. 


— and the lily-maid of Asto- 


at. 
Story 10. The coming of Galahad. 
Story 11. The quest of the Sangreal. 
Story 12. The achieving of the Sangreal. 
Story 13. The passing of Arthur. 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE AND ‘HIS PALADINS 


Story 14. The adventures of Ogier the Dane. 
Story 15. More adventures of Ogier the Dane. 
Story 16. The sons of Aymon. 
Story 17. Malagis the wizard. 
Story 18. A Roland for an Oliver. 
Story 19. The Princes of Cathay. 
Story 20. How Reinold fared to Cathay. 
Story 21. The quest of Roland. 
Story 22. In the gardens of Falerina. 
Story 23. Bradamant, the warrior maiden, 
Story 24. The contest for Durandal. 
Story 25. The battle of Roncesvalles. 

This regular story course will be broken into 
at the holidays, when stories appropriate to the 
season will be told. 


. 


Their bulletin fcr November, 1904, gives 
the program for 1904-5 on Legends of 
Robin Hood and Stories from Ivanhoe. 
The outline follows, but the librarian 
should secure the bulletin for the reference 


list. These bulletins may be had for 25¢c. 
a year. Do not ask for single copies. 
LEGENDS OF ROBIN HOOD 

Story 1. How Robin Hood became an outlaw. 

Story 2. How Robin Hood outwitted the Shér- 
iff of Nottingham Town. 

Story 38. A merry adventure of Robin Hood. 

Story 4. How Robin Hood gained three merry 
men in one day. 

Story 5. The story of Allin a Dale. 

Story 6. The story of the Sorrowful Knight. 

Story 7. The Queen’s champion. 

Story 8. Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 
Story 9. How King Richard visited Robin Hood 
in Sherwood Forest. 

Story 10. Robin Hood’s death and burial. 
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STORIES FROM IVANHOE 
Story 11. The tournament at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche. 


Story 12. The second day of the tournament. 
Story 13. The siege of Torquilstone. 


In Public Libraries, v. 9, p. 75, February, 
1904, is the full outline for story hour on 
occupations, prepared in the Wisconsin 
summer school by Miss Edith King of the 
Jackson, Mich., pubic library. If there is 
sufficient demand for this outline it will be 
reprinted in the bulletin. One who is pre- 
paring for a story hour should read a few 
of the references and should secure all of 
the literature mentioned. If access may be 
had to a file of Library Journal, the article 
by Miss Olcott, of Pittsburgh, in v. 25, con- 
ference paging 69-70, should be read. This 
is in the 4A. L. A. Proceedings for 1900. 
Also Miss Clark’s article on Story telling 
and reading aloud in Library Journal, v. 
27, p. 189. The following extract on the 
children’s story hour is taken from the 
Pittsburgh bulletin of December, 1gor. If 
the librarian can read these references and 
get the material before the Beloit meeting, 
she will be much more interested in Miss 
Lyman’s talk and in the plans which we 
are makino for circuits for story hours in 
Wisconsin libraries. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 


The Library story hour for the children be- 
gan in a very modest way at our West End 
branch. It has passed through the experimental 
stage and is now a part of the regular routine 
of our six children’s rooms. At first discon- 
nected stories were told, but when we found 
how much the stories influenced the children’s 
reading, we began to follow a regular program, 
which has proved more effective than haphazard 
story telling. Last year we told stories from 
Greek mythology and Homer and had an attend- 
ance of over 5,000 children. The books placed 
on special story hour shelves were taken out 
2,000 times. 

This year the stories are drawn from_ the 
Norse myths and the Nibelungen Lied. They 
are told by ‘the children’s librarians and the 
students of our Training school for children’s 
librarians, every Friday afternoon from Novem- 
ber first to April first. As the hour draws near, 
the children’s rooms begin to fill with eagerly 
expectant children. There is an atmosphere of 
repressed excitement, and when the appointed 
minute comes, the children quickly form into 
line and march into the lecture room where the 
story is told. Once there, the children group 
themselves on the floor about the story teller, 
and all is attention. It may be that the story 
is a hard one to tell, the process of adapting 
and preparing it may have been difficult, but in 
the interested faces of the children and in the 
bright eyes fixed upon her face, the story teller 
finds her inspiration. 

Extra copies of books containing Norse myths 
have been provided for each children’s room. 
Since few of these books are for very young 
children, we tell these poetic stories of our 
Northern ancestors to the older boys and girls 
only. For the younger ones there are such 
stories as The Three Bears, Hop-o’-my-thumb, 
and other old nursery favorites. At Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and a few other holidays, the 
program is dropped and one full of the spirit 


' of the season is told instead. That the chil- 
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dren enjoy and appreciate the stories is seen 
by the steadily increasing attendance, and by 
the fact that the same children return week 
after week. Teachers say the very worst pun- 
ishment they can inflict is to detain a child so 
late on Friday that he misses his story hour. 
During the summer months and early fall, when 
no stories were being told, there were many 
anxious inquiries as to when the story hour 
would begin. At our West End branch the 
children clamored so for thelr stories that the 
work was commenced a month before the time 
for beginning the regular program. 
And what is the use of story telling? Is it 
merely to amuse and entertain the children? 
Were it simply for this, the time would not 
seem wasted, when one recalls the bright and 
happy faces and realizes what an hour of de- 
light it is to many children, oftentimes their 
only escape from mean and sordid surround- 
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ings. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson once 
said that to lie on the hearth rug and listen to 
one’s mother reading aloud is a liberal educa- 
tion, but such sweet and precious privileges 
are only for the few. The story hour is in- 
tended to meet this want in some slight degree, 
to give the child a glimpse beyond the horizon 
which hitherto has limited his life, and open 
up to him those vast realms of literature which 
are a part of his inheritance; for unless he 
enters this great domain through the gateway 
of childish fancy and imagination, the prob- 
ability is that he will never find any other open- 
ing. To arouse and stimulate a love for the 
best reading is then the real object of the story 
hour. Through the story the child’s interest 
is awakened, the librarian places in his hands 
just the right book to develop that interest, and 
gradually there is formed a taste for good liter- 
ature, 


LANTERN SLIDE EXHIBITS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The progressive librarian offers every in- 
ducement toward the reading of better 
books. Among these the book exhibits 
have no small place. Book lectures, travel 
lectures, and in fact any library lectures 
which will stimulate interest in new sub- 
jects are proper adjuncts to the public li- 
brary and part of its regular work. Many 
of our public libraries might own lan- 
terns and have occasional exhibits of 
travel pictures. In some schools’ the 
geography lessons are constantly  illus- 
trated by lantern slides. In many of 
our small towns an evening’s entertain- 
ment would be appreciated, even if 
nothing results from it in the way of bet- 
ter reading. We propose to Wisconsin li- 
braries that they should have good pictures 
of travel and that they should do every- 
thing possible to interest people in other 
countries. For very slight expense the 
entertainment may be provided. The Com- 
mission will loan the lantern and has 
made arrangements with Mr. W. H. Dud- 
ley, of the Wisconsin University library, 
for the circulation of his very fine sets of 
lantern slides. The sets now available are: 
Switzerland, 100 slides; ‘Northern Italy, 
100 slides; Rome and Southern Italy, 100 
slides; France, particularly Normandy and 
Paris, 50 slides; The Netherlands, 50 
slides; making four sets of 100 each now 
available. Some of these are colored; 
probably 10 per cent. of those on Italy be- 
ing in color. The sets will be shipped in 
cases, by express, if the library owns its 
own lantern or can borrow one from the 
school, or by freight with the lantern, if 
the Commission lantern is loaned. The li- 
brary receiving the material shall pay 
freight or express charges one way. It 
will be necessary to arrange circuits so 


that four or five libraries in each locality 
may use the slides. Librarians are re- 
quested to correspond with each other and 
arrange the local circuits. The exhibits 
should be about two days apart if lanterns 
are owned in all the places, or four days if 
the lantern is borrowed from the Commis- 
sion. The library will be responsible for 
the slides and pay for any unusual break- 
age. It takes about an hour and a half ta 
run off roo slides, giving brief comment on 
each. These notes on the pictures will be 
supplied with the exhibit. As such exhib- 
its will probably be available from time to 
time, it will be well for the library to own 
a screen. Provide fairly heavy white mus- 
lin sheeting, 12 x 15. Put it on a heavy 
curtain roller and fasten to the ceiling, 
with a cord in the center. Most of our 
new buildings have lecture rooms and the 
screen could be used by the clubs as well 
as the library. There is no objection to 
charging a small admission fee, but as the 
cost of the exhibit is so small, it would 
seem that this ought not to be done. 

The fee for the exhibit will be $2 for one 
hundred pictures for one evening. The 
freight and cartage will not cost more 
than $1, and there will be no charge for 
the loan of the lantern. Those who are in- 
terested in planning for such exhibits are 
asked to write to the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, in order to 
arrange their circuits at once. There are 
several firms which rent lantern slides. 
The McIntosh Stereopticon Co., of Chi- 
cago, issues a catalog of slides, and slides 
with lectures may be rented from the Far- 
rar estate, Unity building, Chicago. The 
Farrar slides are particularly good for 
study clubs. Catalogs of the art and travel 
sections may be had from them. 
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THE DECORATION OF LIBRARIES 


Several requests have recently come to 
the Commission tor suggestions for pic- 
tures and casts for the new Carnegie 
buildings. In Baraboo one of the citizens 
is planning this tor the library and has 
given Lucca della Robbia’s Choir boys, a 
frieze in old ivory of Donatello’s Dancing 
boys, Michaelangelo’s Moses and his Lo- 
renzo de Medici. Other works of art are 
to be added from time to time. In White- 
water one of the local clubs has recently 
raised $160 for pictures for the public li- 
brary and will probably ask the privilege 
of planning for the art side in placing some 
good picture or cast there each year. 


There is always the question of what 
should be bought. The first thing to be 
done is to have a committee whose mem- 
bers will give plenty of time and careful 
thought to the matter and who will plan 
the whole scheme before anything is 
bought—decide just what pictures are de- 
sirable for the library, what ‘casts, and 
find out what is available, how much the 
whole will cost and who can be found in 
the community to give the whole or a part. 
The result will certainly be much better if 
the work is done in this way, and people 
who wish to give to the library are usually 
willing to give what is wanted. The ques- 
tion of selection will make a very interest- 
ing topic for each meeting of the club or 
board. One of the first things to do is to 
get some good catalogs. For casts, get the 
catalogs of P. P. Caproni & Bro. company, 
reproductions, the Braun carbon prints, 
and of the Hanfstaend and Berlin photo- 
graphs. Write to the art stores in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago for such catalogs and 
suggestions as they can furnish. The Chi- 
cago Art Education company, Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, makes a specialty of pic- 
tures for schools and will supply many 
suggestions. The Anderson Art Co. of 
Chicago makes a specialty of library decor- 
ation and will soon issue a pamphlet on the 
subject. All the catalogs mentioned may 
be bought of this company, prices varying 
from twenty-five cents to five dollars. The 
following suggestions for pictures and casts 
for the children’s room are taken from an 
article by Miss Moore in the Library Jour- 
nal, v. 25, p. 160: 


Pictures.—St. George and the dragon, by Fré- 


miet; Sir Galahad, by Watts: Portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott ; Automedon with the horses of 
Achilles, by Regnault; The dance of the 


nymphs, by Corot; Autumn, a drawing by Mil- 
let: The Shaw monument, by St. Gaudens ; col- 
ored prints from the books ‘jllustrated by "Bou- 
tet de Monvel, Randolph Caldecott, and Kate 
Greenaway. 
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Plaster casts.—Portions of the Parthenon 
frieze, showing horses and riders; The winged 
victory of Samothrace; The Hermes of Praxi- 
teles (bust); Bust of Socrates; The singing 
boys of Della Robbia; The David of Mercié. 


The Hazelwood branch of the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, is most attractive and 
the decorations have been most carefully 
planned. Following is a list of the pictures 
and casts in that building: 


Casts in lobby.—Head of Dante; Victory of 
Samothrace. 

Pictures in reading room.—Hope by Burne- 
Jones ; Madonna by Botticelli; The grand canal, 
Venice (colored photograph); The avenue of 
Middelharnais by Hobbema; Joan of Are by Le- 
page; The shepherdess by Lerolle; The song of 
the lark by Breton; The fighting Temeraire by 
Turner; Head of Lazarus by Vedder. 

Casts in reading room.—Dawn (intaglio) by 
Katherine Prescott, 

Pictures on wall in the children’s room.— 
Knight in armor from statue of King Arthur in 
chapel at Innsbruck; Sistine Madonna by Ra- 
phael; Aurora by Reni; Children of Charles I 
by Van Dyck; Sa infanta Donza Margarita Ma- 
ria by Velasquez; Sir Galahad by Watts. 

Pictures on corticene frieze.—Babes in the 
wood by Caldecott ; John Gilpin’s ride, by Calde- 
ecott; The rabbit by Durer; Trumpeters (four 
pictures) by Fra Angelico; Five small pictures 
from Nursery rhymes by Greenaway: The sheep 
fold by Mauve; The first step by Millet; St. 
Anthony of Padua and the Christ child by Mu- 
rillo; Mother and child by Nourse; Bucking 
broncos by Remington ; Shaw memorial by St. 
Gaudens ; Head of a laughing boy by Bigs os 

Casts in children’s boys 
(three series) by Lucca della Robbia 3oys with 
trumpets, Boys with cymbals, Boys with drums, 








The small library may buy from the Chi- 
cago Art Education company some very 
attractive prints for 50c. each. Mrs. Perk- 
ins’ Mother Goose prints, The Fitz Roy 
prints, and the colored prints of children 
by Jessie Wilcox Smith are things that the 
children always love. 


LOCAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Two recent publications which can be 
warmly commended are the following: 

Bulletin to principals and teachers of Su- 
perior, by Miss Grace Edwards, librarian. 

Bibliography and library aids issued for 
the use of the Marinette high school, by 
Miss Julia E. Elliott, librarian. 

Miss Edwards gives information in her 
bulletin concerning the following topics: 
Teachers’ cards; school libraries; lists 
of books; assistance to pupils; assistance 
to teachers; assistance asked of teachers; 
requests for new books. 

Miss Elliott has included in her bulletin 
an excellent outline of work, covering six 
lectures. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 


Miss May Mathes, Wisconsin 
mer school, ’o1, has succeeded Miss Clara 
Boyd as librarian at Mosinee. 

Miss Florence C. Hays, having resigned 
as librarian at Manitowoc, the local board 
has appointed Miss Agnes J. Petersen in 
her place. Miss Petersen attended the 
Wisconsin summer school in 1903. 

Miss Syrena McKee, who attended sum- 
mer school in 1900, 1902 and 1904, has re- 
signed the position of librarian at Leaven- 
worth, Kas., to go to the Philippines for 
library work. 

Miss L. E. Stearns has been chosen sec- 
ond vice president of the American Library 
Association. 

California has followed Wisconsin’s ex- 
ample in establishing a legislative refer- 
ence and document department. It is 
planned to conduct it along the lines 
adopted by the Wisconsin, Free Library 
Commission. Mr. Ernest Bruncken of 
Milwaukee, who is well equipped for the 
position, has been appointed as librarian in 
charge. 

GIFTS 


Berlin. Mr. H. A. Foeller of Green 
Bay has presented the library with a bust 
of Shakespeare. 


Fond du Lac. Members of the Woman’s 
club have secured a fine bust of Shakes- 
peare for the library. 

Mrs. Henry Boyle has given the library 
a reproduction of Palma Vecchio’s Santa 
Barbara. The picture is splendidly framed 
and has been placed on the south wall of 
the children’s room. 

Green Bay. Heward Pyle has sent one 
of his paintings to the library as a gift. 
Several of his pictures are on exhibition 
there. 

La Crosse. A Christmas gift of $300 has 
been received from Mrs. Elsie Gile Scott, 
a member of the Twentieth Century club, 
to be used in decorating and furnishing the 
children’s room. This department, which 
is to be in charge of an assistant, will be 
located on the second floor of the building, 
and will be opened early in January. One 
hundred and fifty new books for juvenile 
readers have been ordered. 

Madison. The library of the University 
of Wisconsin has just received, as a gift 
from Mr. John Kremer of Milwaukee, an 
exceedingly valuable special library on par- 
liamentary government in politics in Ger- 
many and Italy. The library comprises 


sum- 


over 500 volumes and 250 pamphlets, which 
were collected in Europe by Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch, and is valued at $800. 
This special library will give unusual op- 
portunity for special investigation and re- 
search by advanced students in the depart- 
ments of political science and history, two 
of the strongest departments of the gradu- 
ate school of the University. 

Mr. Charles E. Bovet, ’07, has presented 
to the public library eleven books and 
pamphlets on the Argentine Republic. 

Manitowoc. The Clio club at Manito- 
woe will give the proceeds of a series of 
entertainments and lectures to the local li- 
brary for the book fund. 

New London. Money for the public li- 
brary book fund is being raised. Senator 
Hatton started the subscription with a gift 
of $100. 

Rhinelander. Congressman W. E. Brown 
has presented the library with a fine 
crayon portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was owned for many years by Secretary 
John Sherman. Mr. Paul Browne has 
given the library a handsome large clock 
harmonizing in design with the interior 
equipment of the rooms. 

Ripon. Forty-five complete volumes of 
Harper’s Magazine have been donated to 
the library by Mrs. Emma Luther. 

Sheboygan. By means of a postal card 
appeal, the sum of $450 was raised for the 
public library. 

Stevens Point. Henry A. Foeller of 
Green Bay has presented the library with 
two large friezes, one representing “The 
Singing Boys” and the other “The Playing 
Boys.” 

The Woman’s club and the Progress 
club have each presented the Portage 
county system with a traveling library. 
Among the books are a number in the Pol- 
ish language, and it is proposed to add 
German and Norwegian books to the list. 

Whitewater. The Congregational Sun- 
day school library has been given to the 
public library. The Minneiska club cleared 
$160 for the library from the play Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. The money 
will be spent for pictures or casts. 

Mrs. Katherine White Coe has presented 
a clock of “mission design” to the library. 

{ 
BUILDINGS, SITES, APPROPRIATIONS 


Beloit. The city appropriation has been 
increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

The new College library will be dedicated 
January 5. Hon. Horace White of New 
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York will be the principal speaker, repre- 
senting Andrew Carnegie, who gave 
$50,000 to build the structure. 

Hayward. The library board has ac- 
cepted the new Carnegie building from the 
contractors. 

Kaukauna. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
approved the selection of a library site lo- 
cated on property donated by the Green 
Bay & Mississippi Canal company. The 
proposed building will cost $10,000. Claude 
& Starck of Madison are the architects. 

La Crosse. The city appropriation has 
been increased to $3,000. 

Mayville. The public library was opened 
in November. 

Milwaukee. The dedication of the new 
Greene Memorial library at Milwaukee- 
Downer college has been postponed. 

Neillsville. The city is putting $30,000 
into a new high school building in which 
the public library will be housed after next 
September. 

Oconomowoc. One hundred dollars for 
the purchase of books has been voted the 
Oconomowoc Library association by the 
city council. 

Oconto Falls. The new library was 
opened to the public on Friday, November 
18. In addition to a traveling library of 
fifty-one volumes, about fifty volumes have 
been donated by citizens, a large number 
of whom have subscribed amounts ranging 
from 25 cents to $5 per month for the sup- 
port of the library. 

Sheboygan. The first anniversary of the 
opening of the library will be celebrated 
January 30. 

Sturgeon Bay. It is reported that An- 
drew Carnegie has offered $15,000 on the 
usual conditions. The sentiment in the 
city seems to be in favor of establishing a 
library. 

Superior. The appropriation for 1905 
will be $6,000. 

Wausau. More than $3,000 has been 
pledged by citizens for a library site. Two 
lots on Main and Washington streets will 
be purchased, another lot will be secured 
by condemnation, and three lots have been 
donated by Mr. Walter Alexander. The 
library will face Jefferson street, and the 
surrounding yard will be known as Mc- 
Indac park. 


LIBRARY NOTES 
_ Antigo. _Miss Katharine D. Cramer has 
invited children from 8 to 10 years of age 
to her library story hour at 10 o'clock Sat- 
urday forenoons. 


Non-fiction cards are being issued to pa- 
trons. 
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Baraboo. ‘he library is to be cataloged 
in January by Miss Jeanette Drake. Li- 
brary of Congress printed cards will be 
used as far as possible. 

Beloit. The Gleaner’s library at Beloit 
has proved so invaluable for many a per- 
plexed librarian that a visit to it will be 
one of the features of the coming meeting 
of the Wisconsin Library Association. 
This unique venture has been so success- 
ful that Miss Phebe Swan, the proprietor, 
now has patrons in all parts of the country. 
She rents magazine articles, newspaper 
clippings and copies of articles from 
standard works of reference, on a required 
subject, to clubwomen, debaters, authors 
and students for a very small fee. 

Miss Martha bell, librarian, arranged 
for an interesting exhibit of Sinwash In- 
dian wares at the library the latter part of 
October. 

The report of the library for November 
shows the largest circulation for any month 
in its history, with the exception of Octo- 
ber of last year. 

Campbell. The Campbell Library asso- 
ciation maintains a small library at the 
home of Mrs. T. H. Hawkins in the town 
of Campbell, La Crosse county. 

Columbus. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Hattie Tyng Griswold, an excellent travel- 
ing library has been sent to the Commis- 
sion by the Luncheon club of Columbus. 

Darlington. Miss Jeanette Urake is re- 
organizing the public library preparatory 
to moving into the new Carnegie building. 

Fond du Lac. The Fond du Lac Wo- 
man’s club will send a box of books to 
Lakota, N. D., for the nucleus of a public 
library. 

Green Bay. The establishment of a 
branch librarv at Green Bay for the west 
side is being agitated. 

There was a large attendance at the first 
session of the children’s hour conducted 
by Miss Gaylord at the Kellogg Public li- 
brary, Green bay, December 3. Miss Gay- 
lord read Deacon Hackett’s Christmas. 

Kenosha. A west side branch has been 
established in a drug store. Books are 
loaned every day. 

La Crosse. The board has voted to buy 
Norwegian and German traveling libraries 
from the Commission. 

Manitowoc. About $300 was obtained 
for the book fund by means of a “library 
ball.” 

Marshfield. A 
been established. 

Plymouth. Steps have been taken to 
provide a “five-cent shelf.” 

Portage.. The library has been closed 


renting collection has 
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on account of smallpox. In October the 
circulation was nearly 3,600; fiction, only 
54 per cent. 

Rhinelander. One hundred and _forty- 
two cards have been issued recently to per- 
sons who have not before taken books from 
the library as the result of Miss May A. 
Smith’s energetic efforts. 


Shawano. Owing to the prevalence of 
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diphtheria, books are being withheld from 
patrons. 

Waupun. A renting collection has been 
started. The library is open on Sunday 
afternoon for reading, service being volun- 
teered by women of the study club inter- 
ested in the library. 

West Bend. The library has been cata- 
loged by Miss Drake, cataloger of the 
Commission. 


NOTES FOR LIBRAKIANS 


Miss CornettA Marvin, Library Instructor 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The most important publication of recent 
months is the new edition of the 4. L. A. 
catalog of 8,000 volumes for a popular li- 
brary, published by the Library of Con- 
gress. The volume contains a_ classed 
catalog, with notes, and a dictionary cata- 
log in which the Library of Congress serial 
numbers are given for each title. The 
catalog will be particularly useful in anno- 
tating books and cards, in preparing press 
notices of books that the librarian wishes 
to have read, and in ordering Library of 
Congress printed catalog cards. It will 
also serve as a guide to the inexperienced 
librarian and classifier. The librarian who 
wishes to inform herself in regard to the 
books in her library will do well to study 
the annotations and look over the books 
in her library, class by class. One copy of 
the cataiog will be sent free of charge to 
each public library. Extra copies may be 
bought of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., paper. 25c., 
cloth 50c. 

The Library of Congress has also pub- 
lished the first volume in the series to be 
devoted to the history of libraries in the 
United States. This volume is the history 
of the library of congress and will be dis- 
tributed free to the libraries of the United 
States. It is a very handsome volume and 
will be found invaluable in the study of 
American libraries. 

Nothing is more welcome to the librarian 
than aids in the selection of children’s 
books. There is a section devoted to chil- 
dren’s books in the Wisconsin Suggestive 
list, and this is supplemented by current 
lists. The Iowa Library Commission is- 
sued last year a list of books for children 
compiled by Miss Moore, of Pratt Insti- 
tute. The Cleveland and Carnegie libra- 
ries published a list of 1,000 titles which 
thev had chosen to catalog. These three 
guides have been constantly in use in 


many Wisconsin libraries. A new edition 
of Miss Hewin’s List for boys and girls is 
now published by the A. L. A. Pubushing 
Board, 10% Beacon St., Boston. This 
contains notes for librarians and parents 
on the 500 selected titles. Price 15¢. An 
excellent list that will be of particular 
service in school work is that recently 
compiled by May H. Prentice and Effie L. 
Power, instructors in the Cleveland nor- 
mal school. Miss Prentice is an experi- 
enced teacher and Miss Power was for- 
merly supervisor of childrens work in the 
Cleveland public library. Their pamphlet 
contains a graded, annotated list, giving 
publisher and price, and an author and title 
index. (Published by the authors, Cleve- 
land, 20c.) Every librarian should secure 
these two new aids. 

The fourth edition of Cutter’s Rules for 
dictionary catalog is now ready. It is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have 
reprinted the Classified catalog of scientific 
and technological books, prepared by a 
committee of the Society for the promotion 
of engineering education. This bibliog- 
raphy may be had from McClurg without 
charge and + reliable guide for the pur- 
chase of technical books. 

The University of Wisconsin has re- 
cently issued a set of brief bibliographies, 
Reference vooks for high school libraries. 
Each list has been prepared by a depart- 
ment of the university. While very few 
high schoois will be able to buy all of the 
books on these lists, many of the larger 
public libraries should have them. The 
list may be had upon application to A. W. 
Tressler, University Hall, Madison, Wis. 

The state superintendent has in press 
the Arbor day annual for 1905. This very 
attractive and useful compilation of Arbor 
day selections will be mailed to every li- 
brary in the state. The librarians should 
preserve these annuals, have them bound if 
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possible, and prepare in advance to meet 
the demands of the schools in the celebra- 
tion of this day. 

A pamphlet which may be secured from 
the Library Bureau, 156 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, gives cuts of the furniture made 
for the model library exhibit in St. Louis; 
also the lay out of stacks and furniture, all 
of which will be suggestive to librarians 
who are about to furnish new libraries. 

Most librarians use the monthly bulle- 
tins of the larger public libraries as aids 
in classification, full names, annotations 
and catalog entry. A few of these bulle- 
tins may be relied upon in book selection 
and that of the Scranton, Pa., public li- 
brary for subject headings. Any librarian 
will profit by the bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, which may be had 
for 25¢. a year, and which may be relied 
upon in the selection of children’s books. 
The St. Louis public library issues a bulle- 
tin (25c. a year) which contains excellent 
notes on new books, the sort af notes that 
will help the librarian and may be used in 
records. 

Granger’s Index to poetry and recita- 
tions, recently published by McClurg 
($5.00) is one of the best of recent refer- 
ence books. The librarian who is striving 
to meet the needs of the schools will be 
wise to provide an ample collection of 
readers and speakers, a list of which may 
be secured from the Commission. This 
new index covers such publications and 
most of the collections ordinarily found in 
public libraries. 

Those of us who do not read all the fic- 
tion in our libraries, but still wish to help 
people to get the books they will care for, 
have found Bakers Descriptive guide to 
the best fiction ($2.50) a most useful guide. 
It contains a subject index, and tables of 
historical fiction, useful in club work. 
The Free library of Philadelphia has now 
issued another guide to fiction, Dictionary 
catalog of the works of prose fiction in the 
Wagner Institute branch. This is not an 
aid in the selection of books, but valuable 
as an index, as the stories are grouped un- 
der such headings as School tales, Histor- 
ical fiction by country, Detective tales, ete. 
It also contains an index to the historical 
and legendary characters mentioned in the 
novels listed. This may be had from the 
Free library of Philadelphia for $1.25. 
The new edition of Nields Guide to the 
best historical novels and tales is consider- 
ably enlarged. Price $1.75. In this the 
books are grouped by period and there is 
a brief note on the subject matter. The 
guides should be bought in the order 
named. 

Any library may secure a copy of the 
catalog of Catholic books in the Milwau- 
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kee public library by sending loc. 
Charles M. Scanlon, 108 Grand “Ave., Mil. 
waukee. This catalog should. be on "every 
delivery desk and should be checked for 
titles to be found in the local library. 

J. I. Wyer, of the University of Ne- 
braska, has contributed a very practical 
piece of library literature in his pamphlet 
Public documents in the small library, re- 
cently issued by the Minnesota State Li- 
brary Commission. These pamphlets have 
been sent to many ot the public libraries 
in Wisconsin, and others may secure them 
upon application to the Wisconsin Com- 
mission. The librarian who is eager to 
grasp every opportunity to enlarge her col- 
lection of valuable books, with the least 
expenditure of money, will secure the 
government publications which will be of 
particular service in her locality. Public 
document collections should be carefully 
weeded out, useless books returned to the 
Superintendent of Documents, at Wash- 
ington, who will send franks for this pur- 
pose, and the best sets made complete. 

Printed catalog cards may be had from 
the library of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington for the Farmers’ bul- 
letins and Year books of this department. 
These publications are very popular, are 
well illustrated and can be used to advan- 
tage in every town. 

Printed catalog cards are a very impor- 
tant part of library literature, as they make 
accessible materia! which would otherwise 
be lost. Now a certain number of these 
cards may be had without charge and 
should be had wherever there is a card 
catalog. In addition to those noted above 
there is a set for the Wisconsin geological 
survey publications, printed by the Wiscon- 
sin Commission and recently distributed 
to public libraries in the state. Two or 
three publishers have announced their in- 
tention of furnishing the Library of Con- 
gress cards for their own _ publications. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue author 
cards for all of their books of interest to 
libraries and send with them reply cards 
bearing the list of books for which author 
cards are sent. This material goes out 
after each publication day during the pub- 
lishing season, and when the librarian has 
determined what books will be ordered, 
she checks the titles on the reply card and 
returns it to them The firm then sends 
the subject, titke and one author card for 
the books checked. The cards are abso- 
lutely free and libraries are not expected 
to order the books of the publisher but of 
their regular dealers. All that is necessary 
is to write to the publishers sending a re- 
quest to be put on the mailing list for the 
first card. 

The Wisconsin State historical society is 
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reprinting the early volumes of its Collec- 
tions. There is nothing more interesting 
on western history, and Wisconsin public 
libraries may have these volumes if they 
care for them. The society has also issued 
an index to its Proceedings. 

The Commission has distributed its 
Fifth biennial report, which will be valua- 
ble to librarians chiefly for the tables giv- 
ing appropriations and expenditures of the 
public libraries of the state. Any one in- 
terested in library progress will do well to 
read the repert trom cover to cover. 

The Check list of the journals and pub- 
lic documents of Wisconsin recently pub- 
lished by the Commission, furnishes a 
much needed guide to our state docu- 
ments. All of the documents included are 
not of value to public libraries; indeed, 
many of them are not available, but the list 
should be checked wherever there is any 
collection of state documents, and each li- 
brarian should be careful to see that she 
has the documents which will be used by 
the students and public men. The Com- 
mission will issue, in a later bulletin, a list 
of available and valuable documents. In 
the meantime, the collection should be put 
in order and checked by the larger list and 
duplicates weeded out and made ready for 
exchange. 

The Commission has arranged with H. 
W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis, for a spe- 
cial club rate to a selected list of small li- 
braries on the Readers’ guide to periodical 
literature and the Readers’ guide 19007 
1904 The regular subscription price on 
the current index is $6 a year and on the 
five-year volume $15. These two may be 
had through the Commission for $10 if 
subscriptions are sent at once. 

There is no better simple method of guid- 
ing reading into better channels than the 
use of book-marks. Every borrower will 
like to get a book-mark upon some subject 
in which he is particularly interested. Last 
year the Commission prepared and the 
Democrat Printing company printed a set 
of thirty-five to be used by children 
through the grades and high school. The 
new series now being printed by the Demo- 
crat Printing company will be sold for toc. 
a hundred and are prepared for adults. 
The idea is to group books in which the 
same person will be interested. A few of 
the lists are for students, but most of them 
are very popular in character. If these 
book-marks were printed locally, the cost 
for one would be as large as the cost of 
one hundred of the first ten sets. No li- 
brary cares to have a great supply of any 
one book-mark, and it is never wise to dis- 
tribute at once very many more than the 
number of titles on the list, as people be- 
come discouraged if they cannot get the 
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books. The titles of the first twenty in the 
series for grown people are as follows: 

1. Questions of the day. 

2. Some of the best volumes of short stories. 
3. The home and its interests. 

4. Some old-fashioned novels, 

5. A few great novels. 

3. How to make and do things. 
7. Irish stories and Irish life. 
8. Some love stories. 

9. Stories to read aloud. 

0. Detective stories and tales of mystery. 
1. When life was young. 

2. Cheering up books, 

3. Stories men like. 

4. Some books for men, 

5. Ten college stories. 

. College stories for girls. 

17. Sea tales. 

18. The trust problem. 

19. Labor problems. 

20. Birds, 

The Democrat Printing company will 
supply the Maxson book-marks in quanti- 
ties upon receipt of postage. Ten cents 
for postage will bring the library a good 
number of these. 


SOME PRACTICAL HELPS 


The Library Bureau will hereafter sup- 
ply catalog cards with the special type- 
writer ruling used in Wisconsin libraries. 
These cards have one vertical line only and 
we consider them very much better than 
anything else for typewriter work. The 
other lines are unnecessary as the type- 
writer spacing takes the place of ruling. 
This card should be designated as 33L 
Wisconsin, and may be ordered by this 
number at the price quoted for the other 
cards. 

The Hanson & VanWinkle Co., 30 
South Canal St., Chicago, supply celluloid 
lacquers which are said to be superior to 
any other preparation for book labels. 
Often it is difficult to get just the right 
shellac. A library which has recently ex- 
perimented with their lacquer No. 1, which 
is sold for 50c. a pint, reports that it is 
most satisfactory. 

The question of book prices is still up- 
permost in the minds of librarians. Funds 
are so short and prices so high that the 
supply of new books has considerably de- 
creased in many of our libraries. It is cer- 
tainly an advantage to buy from the Phila- 


delphia Bookstore company’s ; clearance 
catalogs. The last catalog was issued De- 
cember Ist. It is well to make orders 


promptly as there is a great demand for 
the béoks. The library will save about 
fifty per cent. on these orders. The books 
are in good condition and freight is paid 
on orders amounting to over $50. It is a 
mistake in using such a catalog to buy any 
but the most desirable books, and the com- 
mittee should be warned against buying 
books just because they are cheap. The 
Commission will, upon request, send to 
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any library copies of these catalogs checked 
for desirable books. Of use also in buying 
are the bulletins of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on book prices. There are now eight 
bulletins of suggestions to librarians on 
economical book buying. These have been 
mailed to libraries by the Commission and 
extra copies will be sent upon request to 
public libraries in this state. ; 

The University of Wisconsin has for 
distribution to Wisconsin public libraries 
a limited number of sets of the handsomely 
printed Jubilee programs. Application 
should be made to the University librarian 
and will be honored in order of receipt. 

Two libraries have been obliged to close 
recently for repairs on cork carpets. If 
these carpets are properly laid in the be- 
ginning there will be no such trouble. The 
carpets should be refitted after ten days or 
two weeks and oiled with a mixture of 
equal parts of boiled linseed oil and tur- 
pentine before they are used. Otherwise 
they will not fit and will show every foot- 
mark. If the carpet has already been in 
use, it should be scrubbed with sapolio, 
allowed to dry thoroughly and then oiled. 
At the Historical library the carpet in the 
reading room, which has very hard usage, 
is oiled once a year, the oil being rubbed in 
with a mop. In other places a brush is 
used for the oil. 

The Commission can loan to Wisconsin 
public libraries an exhibit of one hundred 
illustrations from children’s books, to be 
used in teaching the use of the ‘children’s 
catalog, as explained in Public Libraries 
for April, 1903. Libraries may also borrow 
a set of very beautiful photographs of for- 
ests throughout the country, and a set of 
fifty reproductions of famous pictures. 
None of these illustrations are framed and 
all must be hung on screens, or on corti- 
cene or burlap bulletins. 

The Manitowoc public library has for 
sale a transparency 6 x 3 feet, wired and 
arranged for ten electric lights, lettered 
Free library and reading room open until 
9 P. M. daily except Sunday. The price 
is $12. 

The Commission proposes to establish a 
system of Norwegian traveling libraries, 
similar to that in operation for German 
books. <A twenty-five dollar subscription 
from any library will bring a return of 
$250 worth of books in the course of the 
next five years, as upon purchase of one 
library the Commission will give exchanges 
once in six months for five years. This 
should appeal to boards who are receiving 
money from Norwegian taxpayers. 

The stereopticon is deservedly popular 
in the children’s room of public libraries. 
Stereopticons and views may be bought of 
the McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 35 Ran- 
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dolph St., Chicago. A catalog may be had 
upon application to this company. 

Beginning early in 1905, Public Libra- 
ries will contain outlines for a course of 
study for librarians. This outline will be 
prepared for librarians who have had some 
summer school work, or who are about to 
attend such schools. It will also be of in- 
terest to young women who expect to enter 
regular library schools. The list of books 
will be given in the January number and 
outlines for the work of each month will 
follow. Wisconsin librarians are urged to 
consider this reading. It will give a 
broader outlook on library work and will 
not take so much time that it will be a 
burden. The Commission has_ secured 
copies of all the books recommended and 
will loan them to Wisconsin librarians 
who register with Public Librarics for this 
course. Public Libraries costs $1 a year 
and is published by the Library Bureau, 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

The Commission clearing house is again 
in operation and libraries will do well to 
take advantage of it in building up sets of 
periodicals for the past five years, that they 
may be ready to use the new Readers’ 
guide 1900-1904, with profit. 

In spite of repeated warnings a few li- 
braries each year lose money by buying 
subscription books without making in- 
quiries. Most subscription books may at 
some time be bought at great reduction 
through the second-hand dealers. A large 
percentage of them are not worth buying 
at any price. We have recently received a 
circular in regard to the Library of valu- 
able knowledge, twenty-five volumes. 
These volumes, which are to be sold for 
$1 each, duplicate a set published by Ap- 
pleton at 35c. a volume, The library of 
useful stories. In the less expensive form 
these works are admirably suited to public 
library use. 


LEGISLATIVE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
LIBRARIES 


According to a law enacted bv the legis- 
lature in 1901, it is “made the duty of the 
chief clerks of the senate and assembly to 
send copies of all bills, resolutions, joint 
resolutions and memorials presented in the 
senate and assembly, and copies of the sen- 
ate and assembly journals, and the proper 
appliances for filing them, to every normal 
school, college and public library in Wis- 
consin when the secretary of the board of 
any such library shall make application for 
the same.” 

Librarians are urged to make the neces- 
sary application at once, through the Com- 
mission. 
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TRAVELS OF THE BOOK WAGON 


Miss L. E. Stearns, Library Visitor 


An interesting experiment was recently 
tried in Marinette county in connection 
with the county system of traveling libra- 
ries. The plan proposed was a house-to- 
house delivery of books in the isolated dis- 
tricts remote from the traveling library 
centers. The books were to be left for the 
winter, neighbor to exchange with neigh- 
bor, the entire collection to be gathered 
again in the spring. Boxes were arranged 
with shelves for the ready display of the 
volumes. The difficulty with the success 
of the scheme was found upon trial to be 
the great distance from Marinette of the 
isolated district and the lack of accommo- 
dation for travelers. For this reason it 
was deemed advisable to change the pro- 
posed plan and to arrange for a meeting 
of parents and children at the school-house 
at a later date, the locked boxes being left 
to excite the curiosity of the children, who 
were not made aware of the contents. 

Upon the day of the meeting, the school- 
house was crowded with men, women and 
children. Every pupil was present for the 
first time since the opening day. A num- 
ber of men and women walked many miles 
to attend, the farm-horses being away at 
logging camps. The boxes were opened 
when all had assembled. Nearly all of the 
books were new and looked fresh and in- 
viting. There were “rag” books for the lit- 
tlest ones and other books for all ages. A 
brief talk was given about the volumes, and 
the method explained by which the books 
could be drawn. The books were then 
passed about the crowded room, amid a 
buzz of excitement. More interested folk 
one never saw. A stumbling block was 
found at first in asking for the signature of 
the borrowers on the printed agreement to 
return the books, the men being reluctant 
to sign, owing to a recent venture which 
had proved fraudulent. The teacher, how- 
ever, quickly dispelled their fears by youch- 
ing for the honesty of the enterprise, the 
fact being emphasized that the books were 
purchased by funds raised from county 
taxation. Seventy-four books were issued, 
together with a quantity of magazines. 
One small boy proudly announced that 
every member of his family had a book,— 
his father, mother, two brothers and a baby 
sister. 

The books selected were of a high order, 
there being but little fiction taken by adults, 
and that of the best. Fourteen German 
books were drawn by men and women who 
could not read English. Books by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were taken with avidity. 
One Norwegian woman asked for “classi- 


cal fiction,” naively confessing that she was 
“the only book-worm in the district.” A 
number of books were left at the school- 
house for purposes of exchange, thus es- 
tablishing the nineteenth traveling library 
station in the county. 

Owing to the great distances involved in 
the county, a book-case was later specially 
constructed that may be checked as bag- 
gage, if need be, but admitting of display 
of the contents without removal from a 
wagon. Three additional trips were made, 
utilizing the school-houses as distributing 
centers. In one district a school was found 
with but one pupil in attendance! But one 
house was passed in a trip of five miles. 
Six parents in one scattered district of 
twelve families attended an afternoon 
meeting and were made happy through the 
loan of thirty or more volumes for the win- 
ter’s reading. One settler, who wished to 
buy a duplicate of a picture-book, explained 
that it would take a good many years of 
further toil before he could afford its 
price—eighty-five cents! 

The success of the new venture in Mari- 
nette county proves the wisdom of the util- 
ization of district school-houses in bringing 
good literature to the attention of the iso- 
lated farmers, and marks a new era in 
traveling library development. 


COUNTY TRAVELING LIBRARY 
SYSTEMS 


Two new county systems of traveling 
libraries were established in La Crosse and 
Trempealeau counties at the November 
meetings of the county boards. In La 
Crosse county the measure appropriating 
$500 was passed by unanimous vote, while 
in Trempealeau county there were but six 
votes cast against the resolution. The in- 
auguration of these two systems. will 
make seven such systems under county 
auspices in the state——Winnebago, Mari- 
nette, Oconto, Portage, Sauk, La Crosse 
and Trempealeau counties being on 
the honor roll. Winnebago county has 
thirty-one, Marinette county twenty-two, 
Oconto county ten, Portage county twelve, 
and Sauk county twelve traveling libraries. 
Ten libraries will shortly be sent out in La 
Crosse and Trempealeau counties, respec- 
tively. These systems have proved uni- 
formly successful and popular; and in no 
case have county boards failed to make 
appropriations for their continuance. Per- 
sons interested in the establishment of 
county systems should write to the Com- 
mission for copies of the enabling law and 
other information. 
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A LIBRARY SYMPOSIUM 


At the meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Library Association in Manitowoc, Presi- 
dent Bird asked for brief reports from li- 
brarians, and a number of interesting and 
suggestive facts were elicited. Some of 
these follow: 

Miss Clara Kunst, Antigo—We are 
building a library and will probably move 
in the spring. Mr. Carnegie gave us 
$15,000.00. We now have three rooms 
in the city hall. Our library has been es- 
tablished about four years. Our circulation 
last week was 135 a day, and we have only 
about 2,700 or 2,800 books. I think that is 
very good for a library so small as that. 
Our average Saturday circulation has been 
about 240. 

Miss Julia E. Elliott, Marinette—We 
have tried this year to work with our 
schools in a way that we think has been a 
success. The students come to the library 
and we give talks and then follow it up 
with exercises in the use of the library. 
We go through a general course with them. 
We expect to make the lessons very prac- 
tical and have something at each lecture 
that will illustrate every point, and the stu- 
dents are taking a great deal of interest in 
it. Unfortunately we can not have these 
talks in school time, but this year we are 
obliged to give them after 4 o'clock. The 
talk takes about an hour, and there was not 
a sign on the part of the students that they 
were restless or uneasy about being de- 
tained so long. Some of them went up 


stairs to work on their problem. I merely 
state this to show their interest. They are 
to be given credit for this work. Another 


year the history teacher hopes it can be 
made a regular part of this course. We 
hope to extend this work so as to give the 
same course of lectures to the freshmen 
and sophomores. Then we are going to 
follow that to the sixth grade pupils, and I 
think that will be given in the school time, 
probably limited to three talks. 

Miss Emily Turner, Oshkosh.—In our 
city the pupils come to the library and are 
given talks and at the end of the course 
we have an examination, and that is 
counted as a part of their school work. It 
is part of the required work of the high 
school every year. 


Miss Lillian E. Bell, Kaukauna.—We 
have tried the renting system and it has 
been successful. We rent two rooms at 


present, but we hope to get next year a 
Carnegie building. 

Miss Deborah Martin, Green Bay.—This 
has been our first year in our new library. 
“he expense of running it has proved very 
large, so all our thought has been to cut- 
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ting down expenses. We had a good many 
gifts to our library. We have received 
lately twenty-one rugs given by Mr. 
Evenson. It is wonderful to see the inter- 
est that is taken in these rngs. This same 
gentleman gave us four paintings and Mr. 
Pyle sent in a collection of his paintings. 
It is very interesting to see how much 
more the children know of Mr. Pyle than 
the grown people; they recognize them. 
In one corner of the library we have every- 
thing pertaining to Wisconsin history, so 
that when people come in to consult those 
books, we just turn them loose in this cor- 
ner and let them work there. 

Miss Henrietta von Briesen, Columbus.— 
Columbus is a small town of 2,500. Our 
library has only 3,000 volumes, but we al- 
low everythine to circulate with the excep- 
tion of our dictionary and a very few en- 
cyclopedias. We need money badly. Mr. 
Carnegie offered Columbus $10,000.00 for a 
building, but nothing has been done 
towards the erection of a’ building. We 
have two rooms in the city hall. There are 
a few of us who still have a little hope of 
setting the $10,000. We had a subscription 
library, and in May, 1901, the books were 
turned over to the city on condition that 
the city maintain it, and that all life mem- 
bers and their heirs be entitled to draw 
books. 

Mrs. J. S. Anderson, Manitowoc.—We 
have always claimed that we have the most 
cosmopolitan library. We issue books in 
at least six languages, There is no telling 
at what hour of the day we may put in two 
or three new languages. We have books in 
the German, Polish, Bohemian, Norwegian, 
French, besides English. Last year we be- 
came members of the traveling library as- 
sociation which the state has organized, 
and have exchanged books in that way, so 
that we now every six montis get a new 
library. We also exchange Polish books 
with Menasha, and we have over 160 books 
of our own. We have about 7,000 books in 
the library. Our Sunday attenaance at the 
reading room since we have been in our 
new building has been good. I was !n 
here last Sunday afternoon and left the 
building at about 5 o’clock. I met the 
neonle coming in as I went out, and the li- 
brarian in charge told me that she had 
counted 228 who had been in during the 
afternoon. 

Miss Agnes L. Dwight, Appleton.—I feel 
that we are doing quite a good deal of 
work for the schools. We have 300 high 
school students. Last month nearly 800 
persons used the reference room, to say 
nothing of the renters. Speaking of the 
rental of books, we made quite a surprising 
experiment in that line. Last year we 
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bought 63 extra copies and we took in 
$111.00 in rent; that paid for the extra 
copies and the books themselves, so that 
the fiction did not cost tne library any- 
thing. We feel that the fiction is pretty 
well paid for by the renting o1 the books 
for one cent a day and in that way we have 
the money to spend in other classes of lit- 
erature. In giving out books, we call the 
people’s attention to other books, and they 
often take a book of travel or history. 

H. P. Bird, Wausaukee—A nice thing 
about our library is that we have intro- 
duced a social department. Down in the 
basement we have a bowling alley, on the 
main floor we have a restaurant and smok- 
ing room, the library being upstairs. The 
whole point is that we try by means of 
these social attractions to bring people in 
touch with the intellectual. In our new 
community we are getting good results 
from this method. 


SENATOR BIRD’S ADDRESS AT 
MANITOWOC 


In his address at the annual meeting of 
the Fox River Valley Library Association, 
Hon. Harlan P. Bird advanced an eloquent 
plea for developing the intelligence of the 
people, to the end that in this new century 
brain may take the place of brawn as the 
hacts of the nation’s strength. 

“Our nation,’ said Senator Bird in the 
course of his remarks, “may have strong 
defenses and a powerful navy, but her 
safety lies not in these. The great cannon 
at Sandy Hook may be powerful enough 
to hurl a projectile over twenty miles; our 
vast fertile fields stretching from one ocean 
to the other may give us the grain in un- 
measured abundance; our mines may excel 
El Dorado’s fabled wealth; and yet we may 
not be a strong nation. The intelligence 
of the people; their development along 
right lines; the right understanding of our 
past history, as well as the history of other 
nations—thus leading us to know that the 
‘race is not to the swift’ nor the ‘battle to 
the strong;’ also a fuller comprehension of 
the responsibility that rests upon each in- 
dividual in that he possesses the power of 
sovereignty; the responsibility and the ob- 
ligation that also rests upon each one from 
the fact that the inheritance which is his 
is the result of such infinite cost on the 


part of his predecessors ;—when a nation, ° 


whether of great numbers or few, fully un- 
derstands these principles and has them 
firmly imbedded in its individual, as well 
as its collective life—then it is, and only 
then, that that nation is strong. 
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“Herein comes one of the great aims and 
purposes of the library work. That every 
one, male or female, old or young, may be 
a patriot to the full limit of his strength 
is what the library stands for. 

“It is along these lines of individual in- 
telligence, of true national strength, along 
these practical, every-day and rugged lines 
of duty, that I want to commend to every- 
body, the library, its work, its necessity. 

“Ornament and embellishment are well, 
the higher realms of thought and knowl- 
edge are most excellent, but the plain fun- 
damental rocks of dutiful citizenship, that 
will be manifested in every day life, in 
times of peace or war—it is these that must 
lie underneath and give support to the 
higher structure. The library is a means 


of strengh in these foundations.” 


MANITOWOC’S STEP BACKWARD 


Manitowoc has taken a step backward 
in its library work. The services of the 
former librarian have been dispensed with, 
the hours when the library is to be open 
daily have been curtailed, Sunday opening 
has been discontinued, and the usefulness 
of the library generally restricted by minor 
changes in its administration. This is due 
to the niggardly action of the city council 
in withholding the necessary appropriation. 
The library board is wide-awake and pro- 
gressive, but has been forced to the steps 
taken by reason of the financial limits im- 
posed by the aldermen. 

There is much indignation among citi- 
zens generally and patrons of the library 
who find closed doors during hours when 
they were in the habit of making great use 
of the library’s facilities. Mr. Rahr, one 
of Manitowoc’s leading business men, has 
donated $100, and local organizations are 
raising funds by means of balls and other- 
wise. 


The exhibit made by the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind at the St. Louis fair 
will be loaned to public libraries upon ap- 
plication to the Free Library Commission. 
Each library will be required to pay freight 
charges from the library next preceding it 
on the list. The route will be made before 
January 31. The exhibit is compact and 
will not require much space or much trou- 
ble in packing. 

Principal C. R. Showalter, at Janesville, 
will send to librarians specimen copies of 
the school paper, which show the system 
of printing now generally used for the 
blind. He will also loan books for the 
blind, free of postage, to people who are 
properly accredited. 








